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IV. — The Genealogy of Words. 
By MORTON W. EASTON, 

PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

All changes in the phonetic form of a word, whether 
affecting single sounds or consisting in more extensive muta- 
tions, fall into two very distinct classes. 

To the first class belong changes commonly attributed to 
the laws governing the muscular actions involved in the 
utterance of the single word in question, considered by itself ; 
such changes as are not supposed to be in any way due to the 
influence of other words in the language, and such as could 
be conceived to go on, were this the only vocable in existence. 
Here belong, for instance, all the forms of decay and loss, the 
presumed loss of aspiration in certain Latin mutes, the drop- 
ping of certain finals in Greek, the disappearance of the e and 
shade in many Sanskrit short as, loss of gh and palataliza- 
tion of 3 in English, shortenings in unaccented syllables, pro- 
traction in monosyllables, etc. Cases like twvus, where o has 
displaced the older e (*nevus), like woman, where it has dis- 
placed older i, the adjacent labials being the assigned cause 
in both cases, aspiration in Greek imputed to adjacent sigma, 
liquids, or nasals, cases of assimilation, etc., all belong here. 

To the second class belong alterations due to some greater 
or smaller part of the rest of the vocabulary, whether the 
disturbing causes be single words or classes of words, capable 
of definite designation, or whether appeal must be made, as 
in the following pages, to the general analogies of the lan- 
guage. To this class are, by common consent, assigned popu- 
lar etymologies and all the various forms of changes due to 
analogy or to " contamination." In many of these, as in the 
change of akern to acorn, there is discerned clear connection 
with the expression of meaning ; the change seems to give 
a more significant form to the word. In many instances of 
mutation, however, the meaning is in no way involved. For 
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instance, Ellis imputes to the influence of the current combi- 
nation qu the change of pers-u-ade to per s wade. I would also 
put here the confusion of cl and gl, as in dory for glory, claa 
for glad ; of an and and, kin and can, air and are, think and 
thing. Formative and grammatical suffixes are sometimes 
affected in this way, and even permanently altered ; thus -ung 
is displaced by -ing (through ng sonant ?) ; -z'#£- displaces older 
-and; -ing and -in are confused, in vulgar and provincial forms 
of speech. So also final -ow, derived from -v, -h, or -g, often 
replaces the proper representative of older -ig, and may itself 
interchange with a colorless suffix, commonly spelled -"er" 
(cf. hdlig, hallow, "haller"). Of the nature of these various 
changes, which most readers will hardly class under " contami- 
nation," and of the part played in them by defective hearing 
(as in she from hed ; often referred, however, to sed, but proba- 
bly a mingling of the two) more will be said hereafter. They 
are not, however, due to recognized phonetic law. 

In the following pages, the changes of the first class will 
be referred to as "independent phonetic changes," or as 
changes attributed to strictly mechanical forces. They are 
generally regarded as the most frequent, the second class as 
exceptional ; my purpose is to bring together some details 
tending to reverse this relation, and to treat independent pho- 
netic forces as of very secondary importance. The question 
reduces to this : what is the real genealogy of the form of a 
word ? 

The second class, characterized by inorganic alterations of 
all descriptions, has always been recognized ; but the number 
of words considered as falling under it has quite recently 
been very greatly increased, for the very simple reason that 
the present school of etymologists, in the progressive appli- 
cation to details of their cardinal principle of one unvarying 
line of " independent phonetic change," is compelled to rec- 
ognize continually more and more cases to which these prin- 
ciples fail to apply. Thus it was, not long ago, the general 
opinion that Sanskrit k might be changed to c before any 
sound (although the action of palatal vowels, organic or para- 
sitic, was not unrecognized). At present, sporadic changes 
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of this sort are denied ; and, in consequence, the frequent 
instances of palatalization before a sound primitively belong- 
ing to the a — — u series are referred to analogy. There 
is on the whole progress here, but the general result is the 
assumption of complete antagonism between the action of 
analogy and of phonetic law. 

I maintain that the sounder principle is to regard the 
general adoption by the community of all such mutations, as 
due to causes not mechanical in their nature. Precisely the 
same force as that which is admitted to have led the commu- 
nity to accept ca- for older ka- (k + Indo-European a, not a? 
or a ) induced the same community to accept ci- for older ki-. 
This view does not exclude, as a possible starting-point, altera- 
tions due to independent phonetic action in the mouths of 
individuals ; such, depending, as they do, on unalterable mus- 
cular relations, may show themselves sporadically at all times, 
and in any speech ; they are of the class called by biologists 
" sports." These must, I repeat, be the same at all times ; and 
the problem is to explain the adoption of such individual 
varieties by the mass of the speakers, since the community, 
not the individual, makes the received speech. 

The problem cannot be solved by strict phonetic law. 
Muscular actions, and their relations, are unchanging ; the 
phenomena in question vary with particular periods. The 
solution must be sought in varying causes, such as the altera- 
tions in the interrelations of words attending the growth of 
grammatical systems and of the vocabulary ; in the succes- 
sive conditions of the entire speech these are the most active 
factors ; and through the operation of these the direct pho- 
netic genealogy of the word may, at any period, be completely 
broken with, just as is confessedly the case with the genealogy 
of its meanings. From this standpoint, we may confidently 
assume that there was perhaps no period in the history of the 
Sanskrit when ka- ca- ki- ci- were not coexistent. 

The treatment of change of form as if it were due to pho- 
netic law, operating independently of the remainder of the 
vocabulary, has not only failed to harmonize all the changes, 
but has left certain questions involved in the deepest mystery. 
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I do not mean that this or that phenomenon remains unex- 
plained, for this accusation may be brought against any 
hypothesis, but that it removes the phenomena in question 
from all known analogies. 

It has never explained national peculiarities, the different 
directions taken by several languages derived from one and 
the same form of speech. Why should the treatment of 
intervocalic i in Sanskrit vary so widely from its treatment in 
Greek ? 

It has never explained the temporary duration of certain 
laws. Why should a palatal inorganic sound, as in kHnd, gar- 
den have been considered unavoidable in Walker's time ? At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, w suddenly begins 
to alter a following a, up to that time kept pure, so that water 
(with Italian a) then received its present sound. At one 
period iu becomes it, at another ii resolves again into iu 
(Ellis). Ellis says, "It is a remarkable fact that i,u should 
become at, au by internal modification, and that the e, o, con- 
stantly developed from these diphthongs, should show a ten- 
dency to return to them." The fact is, indeed, remarkable, 
and it will be seen at once that such processes do not admit 
of any explanation based upon economy of muscular energy. 

As to particular phenomena, what has been the result of 
its application to the ablaut ? An assumption of double or 
triple roots, which is simply another method of pronouncing 
the question insoluble. Witness, also, the extraordinary 
hypothesis of De Saussure, which shows such marvellous 
ingenuity in attempting to bring together absolutely irrecon- 
cilable systems of vocalization under one formula of genetic 
production. In treating the phenomena of palatalization and 
labialization, it draws an unsatisfactory line of demarcation 
between the general process and such sporadic results as 
the replacement of velar k by ir, which is incapable of ex- 
planation through any strictly mechanical means. Neither kF 
nor k" can become it except by some irregular substitution. 
It is indeed quite possible that our comprehension of the 
historical progress of any change may remain incomplete, but 
the main movement should not be unnecessarily separated from 
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sporadic phenomena ; above all, when the latter present them- 
selves in great numbers. We should not, for instance, separate 
the general process of the rotation of the mutes from the vari- 
ous classes of irregularities. If an " irregular " Modern High 
German initial mute is due to the influence of other words, 
then the " regular " Old High German initial should be sup- 
posed to be due to the same species of force, until the con- 
trary is shown to be the case. Yet, as the matter stands, 
the present initial, when " irregular," is attributed to analogy, 
the older "regular" initial to some undiscovered cause of an 
altogether different nature. The truth is that, in the modern 
case, we have the full evidence of the actual varying practice 
of living speech, instead of a few MSS. from particular indi- 
viduals, or as in the oldest document of the first rotation, a 
fragment of one MS. from one hand only. 

There is another question demanding an answer, and it is 
worth while to attempt to state it in as concrete a manner as 
possible. 

An individual, A, during his youth, reads 

" Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea " [rhyme]. 

But another, B, in the next generation, at the close of his 
life, finds the rhyme imperfect He reads 

" Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea " [present sound]. 

Now was this, which I shall take as a type of all mutations 
(since the word " tea," though of foreign origin, once intro- 
duced becomes perfectly naturalized), the result of an uncon- 
sciously progressing mutation in the mouths of one (or partly 
in each) of these two individuals ? This must have been the 
case, if changes in sounds are due to independent phonetic 
forces. But did any one ever detect any change actually pro- 
gressing in this manner ? I am aware that I have altered my 
pronunciation of certain words, but I am not aware that the 
change in any one detail has been due to decay or to assimila- 
tion or to any force akin to these. I was informed, for instance, 
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after a long period of erroneous pronunciation, that the t in 
often is silent ; since then my practice, as that of others, has 
varied. In general, one sound once learned is as easy as an- 
other (although this assertion will certainly not meet general 
assent) ; at any rate, change does not proceed by degrees in 
the mouths of the individual speakers ; it is made when the 
word is learned ; and if a sound once learned is afterwards 
altered, this is due in the majority of speakers to imitation of 
some new model. Ellis partly follows this line of argument in 
the first volume of " Early English Pronunciation," although 
he does not afterwards apply it consistently to details. The 
special task that he had imposed upon himself was, indeed, too 
great to permit him to generalize results. 

Absolutely the only case in which it would seem necessary 
to resort to the hypothesis of " independent phonetic change " 
is that of the production of altogether new sounds. But these, 
when measured by the physiological alphabet, taken in con- 
nection with all the varieties of each representative phonetic 
element, are very few. Combinations of previously existing 
vowels or consonants do not constitute new sounds, nor does 
the spread of anaptyctic vowels produce new sounds. Ellis 
considers that the vowel sound in but made its appearance in 
the seventeenth century ; it is, however, the vocalic element of 
final English r, and had no doubt been long heard, in some 
mouths, in some words. An alphabetic character represents 
merely the average of a frequently wavering sound ; a wavers 
between e — a — o; the final limitation of the range of diver- 
sity in utterance, so that some words have one position, some 
another, does not constitute even a change of sound ; it is 
simply a specialization rendered necessary, perhaps by the in- 
crease of the vocabulary, perhaps by the loss of other methods 
of inflection. I have, of course, certain ablauts in mind. 

Let it not be forgotten that no method will meet all diffi- 
culties. Every one knows theoretically that language is a his- 
torical science, but many are too apt to forget in practice that 
in such sciences complete demonstration depends upon the 
perfection of the record. In the study of the growth of or- 
ganic life, the theory of evolution displaced the hypothesis of 
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successive special creations ; but the new theory has by no 
means replaced the old with a full and satisfactory account 
of the growth of every distinction of species ; the imperfection 
of the record renders this impossible. Nevertheless the gain 
is great : it has brought all phenomena into the same category. 
If now in the science of language also we assume the altogether 
subordinate character of phonetic change at any one period 
and at all periods for all phenomena, and rely as a main guid- 
ing principle upon the adjustment of the words in question to 
the other words in a language, the special difficulties enume- 
rated above disappear, and something like harmony between 
the various conflicting facts is discerned. Popular etymolo- 
gies, for example, are not exceptions ; they are in general 
accordance with the prevailing tendencies. Nor is the result 
in discordance with orderly law, but rather leads the student 
to seek for the manifestations of law in the whole constitution 
of the language rather than in the separate development of 
the single vocable. 

The principal errors in the received views (and in the new 
views) seem to me to be three. First, it is erroneous to treat 
the growth of the phonetic form of a word as if there were 
question of, so to speak, one continuous individual, for whose 
physiological alphabet a definite series of mechanical changes 
might perhaps be presupposed. Secondly, it is erroneous to 
impute most received changes to the mouth. Thirdly, the 
received views fail to take complete account of the indefinite 
number of varieties in the pronunciation of individuals and in 
that of the individual himself. 

Thus, in explaining the palatalization of 3 in English, and 
its final reduction to i or y, it is customary to assume a series 
of intermediate sounds, each genetically connected with the 
one before it. But the individual dies ; his special mouth 
position is not inherited ; the language is transmitted solely 
by the ear ; and the question is, at any rate, not what should 
be the next stage of any particular mouth position, calculated 
on the basis of the muscular actions involved, but what is the 
next stage learned, — and this too not from one individual and 
for one word alone, but from a whole community and for a 
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whole vocabulary. Every generation makes a break in the 
genealogy of the word. 

Again, the defects of the ear should be better understood. 
For instance, it is remarkable that, despite of the great amount 
of attention paid to the subject, no one is as yet able to decide 
definitely what constitutes a long vowel in our own English. 
Ellis even conjectures that they are all slides ! Few French- 
men are able to pronounce correctly upon the real character 
of " mute e " in any particular word, whether it is a distinct 
vowel or a protracted consonant ; nor are they better able to 
determine the initial sound of words with "aspirated h." 
(There is in both much variation.) Ellis has pointed out that 
only the trained speaker keeps apart the vowel sounds in 
father, cat, and awn ; nor again does an unpractised ear dis- 
tinguish between the long and short of the vowel sound in cat 
and certain sounds lying in the middle of the series a — e — i ; 
its short is confused with e in met, its long (as in Bath) with 
the a in Mary. Foreigners and even Englishmen from certain 
parts of England make this mistake. 

And so with the consonants. Very few students, if any, 
although taught by native Germans, notice any difference 
between st in the English stone and the German Stein. To 
the somewhat similar st'one of the Irishman they seem more 
awake, owing, it may be supposed, to its exaggeration on the 
stage and in pseudo-dialect writing, so that most beginners in 
Sanskrit appear to understand the appeal to the Celt. Ellis 
attributes to imperfect hearing certain cases of the substitution 
of/ and th for English gh, and no doubt rightly ; and with 
present lights it seems safest to attribute to this the corre- 
spondence of Latin / with Greek and %. Of other details 
of this sort I shall speak farther on. 

We must not forget, however, that in all these cases there 
is a great amount of variation among individuals. 

Now, as already implied, the precise continuity of the series 
of changes of any sound depends upon the complete imitation 
by the learner of some one stage of the series. In modern 
English, the vowel sound in mine is diphthongal. Its final 
slide seems to be heard with fair accuracy, and is pretty much 
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the same everywhere. But there is great diversity of opinion 
respecting the quality of the initial element, this being va- 
riously pronounced to be the vowels heard in hat, want, but, 
etc., and several varieties of each ; it is difficult to define accu- 
rately, and in consequence all three varieties coexist, not merely 
as dialect differences, but on the same ground and in the same 
person, although all have in certain words displaced one and 
the same i sound. There is also much, if not as much, 
dissent with respect to the diphthongs oi and ow, and much 
variation. Since this is the case, it is useless to look for 
phonetic continuity in the history of these sounds through 
several generations. 

Now the learner, in fixing upon his own special mouth-po- 
sition, is on the one hand affected by the above described 
deficiencies of the ear, and on the other, is by no means lim- 
ited to the imitation of one word pronounced by one teacher. 
He must learn a whole vocabulary, and, first and last, from a 
great number of teachers, so that many varying positions are 
presented to his ear. His standpoint with respect to these is 
naturally eclectic ; he inclines to select one, and to use this 
one in all the words which appear to him to have the several 
related shades. In doing this he treats his own language 
precisely as, in later life, he may treat foreign words ; he who 
for the first time hears the German Milller will give it some 
sound belonging to his own fixed system, as Miller, Meeler, 
or even Muller. Of course, when his own phonetic system is 
once acquired and fairly adjusted, his ear will take keener note 
of the sounds belonging to this, but will, nevertheless, be very 
slow to admit others. 

Only in this way is the physiological alphabet of any tongue 
kept within convenient limits ; for, as the number of possible 
vowels and consonants is indefinitely great, there is no other 
reason why every shade of sound heard should not, if accu- 
rately learned, produce its own successor or successors, and 
thus in time an alphabet of unmanageable scope be generated. 

Now, as the only purpose of the individual is to express 
meaning, there must be a certain amount of divergence be- 
tween the sounds used in the various words, so that, in making 
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his selection, he will be guided by a tendency to differentia- 
tion. If we compare the words having in Modern English 
the vowels of the series a e i with those in Middle English 
having the same vowels, it will be found that extensive changes 
have taken place in the distribution of these sounds ; this re- 
distribution was due, as I conceive, to confusion beginning 
with the slides. Such confusion should logically tend to the 
reduction of the words concerned to the same vocalization ; 
but this would have been fatal to the clearness of a language 
predominatingly monosyllabic, although a reduction of this 
sort has taken place in many unaccented syllables. The San- 
skrit has reduced proethnic short a a e a" to one uniform short 
a ; but there is in the Sanskrit no tendency to the monosyl- 
labic form, while on the other hand a rich variety of conso- 
nantal contact has aided in differentiation. Of the results in 
the Semitic of a tendency to confusion among the vowels I 
am hardly competent to speak with confidence, but every one 
is well aware that in Semitic phonesis the vowels are singu- 
larly unimportant. 

Thus the mouth is controlled by the ear, and the ear by 
the general interrelations of the whole vocabulary. 

This conception of a constant reference to the whole vocab- 
ulary in the general adoption of any particular change is, of 
course, not new. It is generally admitted in a number of 
processes, such as the formation and the various successive 
remodellings of grammatical systems, the very frequent altera- 
tions of noun and verb stems, and of accentual systems, all 
together constituting a considerable body of phenomena. No 
other explanation has ever been offered of Semitic triliteralism. 
This triliteralism is a very striking feature, and yet it is hardly 
more striking than the extensive formation of Indo-European 
stems on the model of bhara (a e or a") ; indeed Fick was so 
impressed with the frequency of this method of stem-formation 
that he assumes the dissyllabic form for the Indo-European 
root. The tendency in Modern English to monosyllabism ; 
that curious process, noted by Ellis, in virtue of which a cer- 
tain quantity is given to monosyllables, so that either the 
vowel or the consonant is long, as in tell, " teil" [tile] ; such 
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peculiarities as our habit of closing short syllables by doub- 
ling, or at least attaching a following consonant (Matzner), — 
all of these show clearly how insufficient it is to study the 
changes of a word with exclusive reference to its independent 
phonetic constitution. To causes of less wide range belong 
popular etymologies and false analogies. These affect in gen- 
eral single words, but must be mentioned here from their very 
great number. Probably very few, not special students of 
comparative philology, have any adequate conception of their 
numerical extent, and the number known is rapidly increasing. 
It would seem as if no vocable could, in all of its forms, be 
kept quite free from some species of contamination. 

Most commonly recognized cases of change, not due to 
independent phonetic action, owe this recognition to the dis- 
tinct relation of their meanings with the meanings of the 
words influencing them. The tendency towards distinctness of 
meaning operates, however, in various ways. Differentiation 
is one outcome of its activity, and especially that differentia- 
tion already described, which in the end tends to redistribute 
in an unaltered condition the various sounds of one physio- 
logical alphabet among the words of the tongue. Such action, 
contemplated in its ensemble, seems almost without cause. 

This tendency is perhaps best seen by comparing the pres- 
ent distribution of our vowel sounds with that prevailing four 
centuries ago, or with the Anglo-Saxon. That these changes 
have been greater in English than in any other modern tongue 
is well known, and the general features of the changes are 
also too well known to need description or illustration. The 
subject is complicated, and could be treated exhaustively only 
by citing nearly all the words recorded by each successive 
generation. I have, however, selected a few typical cases, 
relying in the main upon the facts furnished by Ellis. 

Take, for instance, those words which in the English of 
Chaucer's time had the vowels A, E, I. 1 Probably the pro- 
nunciation prevailing at that time, as in the Anglo-Saxon, did 
not materially differ from that of the Italian. Yet very many 

1 To avoid confusion, capitals are used to denote the Italian sounds, whatever 
the spelling. 
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of those then pronounced in Middle English or in Anglo-Saxon 
with A have now the sound E, as macian, make ; many then 
sounded with E have now I, as m6, me; many then with 
I have now a diphthong (of uncertain and varying charac- 
ter) ; thus min has become mine. There is a kind of vowel 
rotation here which in results, and perhaps in cause, is not 
unlike the rotation of the mutes ; and if we take into account 
the dialectic A for I (Leeds waal for while), the parallel is 
complete. It will be understood that I am, in the main, 
speaking of the vowels of accented syllables. 

These three changes can be considered by themselves, 
although, were the examination to be exhaustive, all the vowel 
sounds of the language should be considered. 

They were not due to any supposable alteration in climate. 
Independent of the very sufficient reason that influence of cli- 
mate has never been shown in the case of alteration of any 
sounds in any language, and that there are in this case no 
migrations in question, the following considerations should 
be weighed. 

A, E, and I have remained in the language, and have merely 
changed the words in which they occur. Where sounds dis- 
appear, some mysterious influence of the sort may possibly be 
supposed to be at work, but in no other cases. Furthermore, 
the distribution in the dialects has been very irregular. Lo- 
calities lying side by side, as east and west of the Derbyshire 
Peak, betray different tendencies. Again, the special change 
seen in the alteration of min to mine appears also in Dutch 
and in German ; in none of the three languages, English, 
Dutch, or German, have the alterations affected the whole 
district. Any supposable influence of climate, or influence 
kindred to that of the climate, must have operated in curiously 
scattered localities, and, what is absurd, in particular words. 

It is, in view of the latest prevailing phonetic theories, a 
point of special interest that these transfers have affected the 
vocabulary gradually, extending from one word to another; 
this is of special interest because the possibility of word to 
word changes has recently been denied. The displacement 
of I by the diphthong (as in mine for min) and of E by I (as 

S 
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in me for mS) began in the fifteenth century and occupied a 
long time. For the fifteenth century there is little material, 
but in the sixteenth the diphthong is contending with I. Two 
writers on phonetics, Palsgrave (1530) and Bullokar (1580), 
still give the old I-sound for some words formerly possessing 
it. Even in the seventeenth century Ben Jonson does not 
even mention the diphthong, but writes alive, drive, title, for 
alive, drive, and title. 

The same gradual word to word displacement appears in the 
substitution of I in words formerly pronounced with E {me). 
And there were two distinct periods or waves of change. 
Beginning, as already said, in the fifteenth century, the words 
adopting the I-sound were, with some exceptions, written 
with the characters ee. Those that retained the old E-sound 
were written with the characters ea (again some exceptions) ; 
and the characters ea retained the E-sound in most cases 
through most of the seventeenth century, although some 
few of these also had changed to I by the close of the seven- 
teenth. Ellis gives a list of twenty-eight ; but the invasion 
was not uniform, different phonetists of that time giving dif- 
ferent lists. 

But between 1710 and 1766 the words spelled with ea sud- 
denly change their pronunciation to I, the sound given to 
them at present. We have then two periods of change. Now 
it is a fact of the greatest importance that these two periods 
of the transfer of I to the E place are synchronistic, the first 
(fifteenth century) with the beginning of the change of old I 
to the diphthong, the second (1 710-1766) with the transfer of 
E to the words formerly pronounced with A (macian to make). 
This last alteration had appeared at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, says Ellis, in " many words." Yet these could 
not have been numerous, since Cooper (1685) is the only pho- 
netist to acknowledge it; Jones, in 1701, does not recognize 
it. But Franklin (1768) gives the present use. 

These three transfers have never been completed unto this 
day. Whatever the past history of the words concerned, we 
still find remnants of the old A-sound in father, rather, dance, 
chant, etc. By Walker's authority, there were fewer of these 
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in the last century. Provincially short a has still this quality. 
Some words, too, have resisted the transfer of accented I to 
the diphthong, as kindred, children, wind (noun), hinder (verb). 
Some irregularities of this sort might of course be explained 
as due to analogy (kindred to kin) or to differentiation (hinder, 
verb, from hinder, adj.). There is much wavering. Borrowed 
words acknowledge no fixed rule, as Matzner remarks ; thus 
in civilization, digest, bovine, etc., where there is wavering 
between the diphthong and other sounds. These are foreign 
words ; but the tendency to inorganic transfer is all the more 
evident. Our suffixes -y and -ly vary between the diphthong 
and two shades of short I. As regards -ly, the opinion of Gill 
(1619), to the effect that the pronunciation with the diph- 
thong is more dignified, shows very well how little mechanical 
phonetic force had to do with its adoption. So also the pro- 
nunciation E is still retained for some words with characters 
ea ; as great, steak, break, besides a considerable number such 
as bear, tear (verb) where the E-sound lies at the basis. 

Now these alterations are not due to independent phonetic 
action, whether consisting in the influence of a following con- 
sonant, or in simple decay, or in some more obscure change 
in the mouth positions. 

That they are not due to the action of the following conso- 
nant will hardly need discussion, as the combinations are so 
varied. It may, however, be noted that were the consonants 
the cause of the alteration, it should have begun with the 
change of the slide between vowel and consonant. Now in 
the word mine, for instance, the slide is unchanged : it is, as 
always, a more or less pure I, the old sound of mJn retained. 
The change concerns merely the varying initial element of 
the diphthong. I shall try to show farther on that it may 
have been the identity of the slides that gave the phonetic 
impulse to at least the confusion between E and I. 

This will perhaps be a proper place to remark that it can 
hardly be correct to attribute the retention of A in dance, 
grasp, etc. (as pronounced by some), to the following conso- 
nants. The vocalic tone of n approximates to short U, that 
of s to some variety of short i (as in pin or happy), or to e in 
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met. That these consonants are continuable might indeed 
account for the so-called long quantity (if it exist). 

As to some form of simple " decay." As A — E — I form 
one side of the vowel triangle, it seems at first sight not un- 
natural to suppose that the change of A to E and of E to I 
are due to attenuation, and this seems to be Ellis's opinion. 
But why should A, the most open of all three, have been the 
last to alter, and why should I, the closest of all, have become 
a diphthong ? 

The special case typified by the alteration of min to mine 
has been pronounced " a progression due to accentuation." It 
happened, of course, under the accent : such long quantities 
as the English possesses can hardly creep in anywhere else. 
But both phenomena, namely, the supposed " attenuation " of 
A and E to E and I, and the supposed " progression " of I 
under the accent, had a certain definite date of appearance 
and a tolerably rapid development. But the factors involved 
in the solutions are not new : E was, if not proethnic, at any 
rate general Germanic ; the position of I under a stress accent 
was probably also general Germanic. Some other impulse of a 
new character should be sought for, although, as in all histori- 
cal investigations, it may escape our scrutiny. Both solutions, 
it may be remarked, would have been more readily accepted 
ten years ago than now. At that time the Sanskrit vowels 
were taken as showing the proethnic basis, so that the " atten- 
uation " (or the " decay ") of A to E and of E to I was thought 
natural and very common. So also AI was considered as a 
guna of I. Now, however, E has been declared proethnic, and 
guna is at present out of fashion, so that these parallels fall to 
the ground. 

The change was not due to obscure independent alterations 
in the mouth positions. 

In the first place, such alterations should affect the whole 
vocabulary at once, and not advance from word to word. This 
is one of the canons of the newer school. 

Furthermore, the sounds were not new to English ears. It 
is possible indeed that the diphthong AI did not occur in 
Saxon times, although March quotes Northumberland cnaiht 
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for cniht, with the suggestion that the supposed " progression " 
began at that time [in some words] . But the elements of the 
diphthong existed, and their combination is no more to be 
considered a new sound than the consonantal diphthong in 
(frparpia, due to the loss of a vowel between t and p, can be 
considered such. And there existed in English, prior to the 
period (fifteenth century) when the displacement of I began, 
a number of diphthongs corresponding closely enough to the 
diphthong in question. Norman ai and ei were pronounced by 
Englishmen as AI. English ai, ei, etc., arising from the pala- 
talization of Anglo-Saxon 3 after A, E, etc., at least as early 
as the thirteenth century, were even then confused with each 
other, and in Chaucer the confusion is complete ; it still exists 
in the various sounds given to the vowel in mine. 

Thirdly, there should be, to establish the reality of an ob- 
scure change of this sort, some record of transitional sounds 
affecting, for a period, the whole of the vocabulary. I know 
of none lying between E and the later I, I and the later AI. 

The case of the substitution of E for A (macian : make) is 
more doubtful. Ellis, who throughout his work takes it for 
granted that changes are effected in this way, and consequently 
requires little evidence, supposes that the change was made 
through the medium of the vowel sound in cat (denoted 
by "ae"). 

The dates cited are as follows : " ae " is not recognized by 
Ben Jonson (1640 or somewhat earlier) ; Wallis (1653 x ) so 
describes the position of the tongue that Ellis doubtfully 
assumes " ae." To accurately describe the position, however, 
must have been an unusually good piece of phonetic work for 
the times, to say nothing of the fact that Wallis describes the 
supposed " ae " as the " Italian sound." But Ellis is on the 
lookout for the new sound, and says, " Nor is there any other 
time [than Wallis's] to which the change [of A to " ae "] can 
be distinctly traced." Cooper (1685) clearly indicates some 
shade of E for some words, as name, cane, stranger (he is the 
first to do this) ; while very early in the next century (1710) 

1 Several editions, but his views did not change after 1653. 
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E is prevalent. Cooper perhaps describes " a? " also, but not 
very distinctly. 

Thus there is hardly sufficient evidence for intermediate 
" a?," when once questioned ; and its reign, considered as a 
transition sound, even if it existed, was very brief. 

I do not wish to be understood as denying the existence at 
that time, or any other, of the sound " as." On the contrary, 
considering that few ears, even now, can be trusted to distin- 
guish between A and " as " in grant, and that " as " and E are 
not unlike, nothing seems more natural than that, at a time 
when nAme was giving place to fiEme, different ears should 
have fixed upon different sounds, and that there should have 
been then, as now, confusion between grAnt and gr"<z" nt, 
calm and c"cz"lm, and that Irishmen, in accordance with their 
general practice, should have " overcorrected " A to " as." 
All this is in strict accordance with the general views here 
advocated. 

The transition A — " as " — E was, at all events, not imper- 
ative. Ellis shows that many words now universally pro- 
nounced, in the received dialect, with " long " A, as dart, 
father, had in the received dialect of the eighteenth century 
long " as." I do not indeed find in his work sufficient evidence 
of this, but it seems so perfectly in harmony with my under- 
standing of the subject, that I am quite ready to believe it ; 
on any other supposition it is inexplicable. 

From all these considerations, it appears that no form of 
"independent phonetic change" could have been the main 
force at work. On the contrary, the changes, taken collec- 
tively, present the aspect of simple substitutions. AI, I, and 
E crept respectively into the I, E, and A words, making up a 
veritable rotation, and one which, particularly when we take 
into account dialect A for I, is quite parallel to the Germanic 
rotation of the mutes, parallel in effect, and due, I am inclined 
to believe, to the same general causes. In neither this vowel 
rotation, nor in the rotation of the mutes, is ease of pronun- 
ciation furthered for every part of the vocabulary. 

The proof that this process occurred in the manner hinted 
at must be sought mainly in the harmony of this with other 
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facts in the growth of language. But it is certainly desirable 
to point out, if possible, some phonetic impulse to the series 
of changes ; that is to say, to find some source of confusion 
leading eventually to the redistribution of the old sounds, 
and, in addition, to show that the historical circumstances 
were peculiar. 

Ellis points out distinctly that the two epochs of change, 
the fifteenth century, when the diphthong began to displace I 
and I to displace E, and the seventeenth, the period of the 
completion of the displacement of E by I and that of A by 
E, were periods of great civil disturbance, inducing a com- 
mingling of local dialects. This may be fairly interpreted as 
meaning that at these times the ear of the rising generation 
encountered very various systems of vocalization of the same 
words. The completion of the alteration of the received 
pronunciation would, for both periods, fall somewhat later. 
He assigns some other general causes of the mutations that 
the English has experienced, but all of the same nature ; the 
influence of the French, "the parliamentary influence of 
provincial speakers, the general importance of [provincial] 
cities." 

The phonetic impulse to confusion is of minor importance, 
and certainly very difficult to point out with entire certainty. 
But, taking into account the general principle that retrogres- 
sive alterations are by far most frequent, as seen in Umlaut, 
breaking, palatalization and assibilation, and that the confu- 
sion of the old dipthongs az, ez and aez was certainly due 
to the influence of the final z-sound, to which 5 was reduced ; 
and also that, however much the diphthongal substitute for 
old I may vary, the slide is very nearly the same in all mouths ; 
taking these facts into account, it seems most natural to re- 
gard the identity between the I sound and the slide of the 
diphthong AI as the first impulse to the transfer. The final 
slide becomes specially audible in all cases of accidental or 
intended emphasis or protraction. This hypothesis is also in 
harmony with the fact that ee and ea, that is to say, characters 
with different finals, were the characters employed in the 
sixteenth century to denote respectively the two sounds into 
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which the older E broke up at first for older I. Dialectically, 
the result was to establish A ; such irregularities are to be 
expected. 

The confusion between I and AI was the starting-point. 
The general substitution began indeed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, synchronistic with the beginning of the change of E to I. 
But before this, in Chaucer's time, there were certain common 
words properly pronounced with the diphthong, die, buy, 
dry, eye, high, sly, tie, which varied between this pronunciation 
and d\, b\, etc., a pronunciation still heard in the dialects. 
Chaucer also confused pine and pain. 

It was the earliest to be completed, although I is the closest 
of the three vowels in question. The diphthong had finished 
displacing I as early as the seventeenth century, the final 
displacement of E by I falling at a later date. 

It is an important point that the change affected at first 
certain individuals and not the entire community. For had 
the invasion of the I-words by the diphthong taken place at 
once and for all speakers, in a certain greater or smaller num- 
ber of words, it might have stopped with these. But its inva- 
sion was gradual, from one speaker to another. The same 
words were pronounced by some with AI, by others with I, so 
that the tendency to confusion persisted until the rotation was 
completed. 

I is now disappearing from those accented syllables in 
which it was formerly heard ; that is to say, an important 
means of differentiation would be unemployed, were it not 
that the words formerly having E gradually assume this sound, 
thus securing a clearer division of the words in a language ap- 
proaching the monosyllabic form. Here again the slide is the 
phonetic factor. The final slide of E is I, and this is specially 
marked in English, as is well known by every one who has 
tried to teach beginners the pure enunciation of the French 
ite ; <W is invariably heard. Ellis speaks of this slide as 
being particularly troublesome in English schools ; it is espe- 
cially audible in Yorkshire, and thirteenth century rhymes of 
e to ei show that the slide is not a new element. 

As to the nature of the phonetic impulse that began the 
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substitution of E for A at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I have not been able to form any probable conjecture. 
But the most important fact, I will repeat, is that it was syn- 
chronistic with the introduction of I into the remaining 
E-words. 

In complete harmony with the process, thus denned, are 
the various irregularities in the received and the provincial 
dialects, such as the extension of the new sounds to words 
having originally a vocalization different from that commonly 
displaced by them ; the displacement of oi as in jAInt for 
joint, of a labial vowel as in contrive; cases like "dark" 
" vardict" for clerk and verdict; the remarkable Teviotdale 
bAI, mAI, knAI, for bee, be, me, knee, etc. In some cases, as 
notably in the above-mentioned interchange of oi and AI, the 
literary dialect has wavered between the old and new forms, 
and has finally readopted the old sound. About the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when the second alteration of 
E to I was in full tide, break, great, yea, and steak were pro- 
nounced brlk,yl, etc. And our present friend, seldom, leisure, 
tenure, tenable, ere, chair, etc., all fall under the E class of 
sounds, yet frlnd, slldom, etc., were heard at various times 
from 1580 to 1701. 

These, and cases like Scotch bain, stain, etc. [at as in 
ailing~\ Aberdeen bin, stln, and English bone, stone, etc. (the 
Anglo Saxon having d), are not to be explained as a genuine 
phonetic outcome of the primitive sounds, and may also throw 
much light on the character of the relations of the Germanic 
to the supposed primitive vocalization, and the origin of ablaut 
relations. In these Scotch sounds, Ellis recognizes the true 
character of the process. 

To trace the changes in the other side of the vowel tri- 
angle, O — U, would lead too far. The subject is, more- 
over, much more complicated, involving the consideration 
of O, U, U, and IU. Whoever prefers to talk of "attenua- 
tion " will find in the change of O to U an interesting parallel 
to that of E to I ; but all these changes are properly treated 
only with reference to other synchronistic mutations. None 
of these sounds were new, unless the combination IU be so 
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considered ; the phenomena of word to word extension, reten- 
tion in the dialects, rotation, and reorganization of the vocabu- 
lary, are repeated here. It is interesting to note that the 
difference between U and IU is shown by the experience of a 
trained ear [Ellis] to be difficult to recognize ; in' studying 
the Cumberland dialect he at first completely confused them. 
So also Cooper (1685) and Wilkins (1688) hardly knew what 
to make of U. 

Nor can I dwell long upon the very valuable evidence to 
be derived from the unaccented vowels in English. March 
speaks of " the light e [I] that stands as the ghost of almost 
any sound." These light sounds are generally considered 
difficult to characterize phonetically, but it is perhaps nearer 
the truth to say that they vary indefinitely. The trained ear 
can generally determine the character of one single sound, 
once pronounced by one person ; but certainly no abiding re- 
sults can be attained, if the student starts from the faulty 
premises that it is always the same in the same word and for 
all persons. The final vowel in heaven, for instance, is not at 
all " obscure " ; it varies between I, u, sonant nasal, and (vul- 
garly) ing, or rarely sonant ng. The unsettled character of 
these sounds is most clearly seen in certain proclitics, as the, 
my, in which there is not the slightest difficulty in deciding 
whether the, thi or thu, me, ml or mu has been heard. No 
phonetic treatment will prove satisfactory for such cases. 

Among the most remarkable instances of the displacement 
of other vowels by short vowels, in English, is the reduction, 
at various periods, of initial syllables to one common sound. 
A in alight represents of- and on- ; in anoint, e- ; in along, 
and-. Some, as aghast, agone, base upon some equivalent of 
Gothic us-. Aware presents a corruption of Middle English 
(i- or y-), which is again a corruption of -ge-. Thus also iwiss 
(German gewiss), and there is a very curious blunder (Skeats 
says of the editors) making it " I wis." In aromt (rynt) and 
ahoy (kui) the prefix is altogether inorganic. These cases are 
not mere shortenings ; they constitute a species of striving 
after harmony in initials, and also illustrate in a striking 
manner the non-mechanical origin of many inorganic sounds. 
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Probably the process was furthered by the frequent use of 
the article, whose loss of -n was partly due to some confusion 
of the sort. Were these simple shortenings, the sound i- 
would have been one of the common initials. Want of space 
prevents any detailed application to certain very puzzling pro- 
thetic vowels in Greek : the perplexity of the phonetist respect- 
ing the initial in such words as epe<p<o and opotpos is amusing. 

I may, however, call attention to the singular accord within 
most languages in the development of the svarabhakti vowel 
from sonant nasals or liquids, and the equally singular diver- 
sity between the languages. There is no reason to suppose 
that there was a difference in the vocalic quality of r Imn 
in the various Indo-European tongues, yet the Greek has, for 
instance, altered r to ap or pa, the Gothic to ur, the Latin to 
er. Greek also presents op po to pi vp pv. All these facts 
point not to a mechanical evolution of a svarabhakti sound, 
but to a transferred uniformity. 

The same principle should be kept distinctly in sight in 
discussing a great number of very various phenomena. Some 
of these are of importance in connection with the general 
comparative philology of the Indo-European, such as the 
ablaut, the relation of the a e and a° roots, which recent treat- 
ment has simply rendered mysterious ; some are sporadic, 
such as the systems of final sounds, the reduction of the Indo- 
European reduplication vowel to of, the loss of the power of 
forming compounds ; and, still more sporadic and of less 
importance, such single cases as the confusion of sk and ks, 
of initial wh and w (first properly treated by Haldemann) in 
witch, which, way, whey, etc., resulting locally in the expulsion 
of " kw ," inorganic final -r in English cockneyisms, o-tceirTOfiai 
for *atreKTop,ai, etc., etc. 

One of the most mysterious series of changes is the rotation 
of the mutes. Now it may never be possible to point out the 
precise starting-point of this remarkable phenomenon ; and 
yet something is certainly gained if it becomes possible to 
deny to it an exceptional character. 

There is, in the character of these mutes, variation and, it 
is to be added, indistinctness of enunciation, sufficient in 
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degree to lead to confusion and consequent reorganization of 
the words into which they enter, such as I have described 
as distinguished from strict phonetic evolution. 

There is certainly great variety in the production of the 
sonant stop. Most Englishmen and Americans define it as 
due to vibration of the vocal chords ; most Germans describe 
it as simply a weaker sound than the surd (a difference not to 
be denied, as an additional element, in any definition). This 
difference in opinion is certainly due to a difference in the 
method of production of the sounds ; that is, in order to dif- 
ferentiate words, different expedients are resorted to in differ- 
ent localities, — a fact wholly at variance with the assumption 
of the unbroken genealogy of the words in any line of strictly 
phonetic descent. 

Even the different positions are not distinctly separated one 
from the other. Every one knows the fact (quoted in this 
connection by Max Muller) that certain non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, besides mingling surds and sonants, confuse k and t. 
Ellis quotes dl for gl, tn for kn, and confesses that he found 
himself to have been in the habit of pronouncing tXciw and 
Kkaco alike ; and he also attributes to the ear the fact that 
older gh is represented in late English by th, dh, and/! 

There is great diversity in the precise position of the va- 
rious front and back palatals. For instance, a t is by some 
made nearer to the teeth than by others. Not merely do 
conterminous districts differ in this regard, but different per- 
sons in the same districts. But a dental t easily passes over 
into ]> (Ellis). 

It is no part of the purpose of the present paper to attempt 
any detailed explanation of Grimm's Law, and least of all to 
present what would run the risk of being considered an a pri- 
oristic theory. Only this : every investigation must build 
upon some basis laid down in consequence of the student's 
general understanding of the main analogies of the facts before 
him. If the views set forth in the preceding pages are cor- 
rect, it follows that the distribution of the mutes among the 
words of any of the languages concerned must be considered as 
regulated by the eventual adjustment of the meanings, and, as 
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a farther consequence, that particular vocables in the Greek and 
Sanskrit are not, more than in the Germanic, to be regarded 
as necessarily presenting the proethnic stop. As a tentative 
application : in a series like that treated by Verner, bhrdtar-, 
■mdtdr—, pitdr— : brtyar, modar, fadar, the very different char- 
acter of the indubitable agent-suffix in bhrdtar- and the very 
questionable suffix in mdtdr- and pitdr- should have been 
considered. No one can call in question his brilliant deduc- 
tion with respect to the accentuation ; but the further assump- 
tion of a lost ]> in mddar and fadar is a different matter. 

The result of the considerations adduced in the foregoing 
pages is to discredit the strict genealogical connection of the 
form of the word with, or its deduction from the ultimate 
root to which it is to be referred, and more than this, with 
its immediate predecessor. That such a method of investi- 
gation is difficult to apply, and must of needs result in some 
uncertainty, may at once be granted. That, on the other 
hand, it should result in mere guess-work etymology, such as 
that of fifty years ago, would be an unwarrantable deduction. 
On the contrary, nothing but the most exact study of all the 
known laws of phonetic change, with constant reference to 
the severest methods of the most rigid adherents to phonetic 
law, will enable the student to determine, for any special case, 
where and how the influence of contemporary words is in 
question. Accurate work of this sort is all the more impera- 
tive upon him, because he must determine the possible range 
of individual sounds ; most etymologists have laid themselves 
fairly open to the charge of neglecting this important matter 
altogether. 

That view which looks upon a word, in all its relations, in 
form as well as in significance, as a product of the whole con- 
temporary vocabulary, and not as a distinct individual, pursu- 
ing an almost independent line of development, does not lack 
some of those characteristics which belong to a broad concep- 
tion of the nature and function of speech. It is, above all, 
in complete harmony with the phenomena presented by the 
growth and change of meanings. For these, it is well known 
that no necessary genealogical sequence is to be looked for. 



